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PEARL HARBOR — 1961 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor occurred on December 7, 1941. In this issue, 
we call attention to the twentieth anniversary of that tragedy by giving an account of 
the Pearl Harbor story, much of which has been published in this Report before. 


Why repeat this ancient history? Because many major problems today resulted directly 
from tragic errors of the past. Unless we know the truth about what brought us to the 
present dangerous impasse in history, we will never find a way out. 


A lesson of major importance which we must learn from reviewing the catastrophic 
evors of governmental officials: it is dangerous folly for Americans to follow and support 
blindly the programs of their ‘“‘chosen leaders.” 


There are, moreover, grim similarities between conditions in 1941 and conditions in 
1961. 


The Scapegoats 


On May 6, 1958, U. S. Representative Clarence Cannon (Democrat, Missouri), while 
discussing a Bill on the floor of the House, suddenly began a commentary on the “Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, precipitating the last world war.”’ Representative Cannon said: 


“It is not a pleasant subject and little can be found in that catastrophic defeat that is 
of much credit to American arms. 


“But the most discreditable feature of it...is that it need not have happened, and 
would not have happened if ...the Army and Navy had called a truce in their perpetual 
tivalry and cooperated in the face of the recognized danger of which both had been 
adequately warned. 
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“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations held hearings in which it was 
testified that at the time of the attack the 
Naval Commander, Admiral Kimmel and the 
Army Commander, General Short, were not 
even on speaking terms. And the exhaustive 
investigations by the Commission appointed by 
the President and by the Joint Committee of 
the House and Senate, showed that although 
both had been alerted over a period of weeks 
prior to the attack they did not confer on the 
matter at any time.... 


‘Had they merely checked and compared 
the official messages received by each, they 
could not have failed to have taken precau- 
tion which would have rendered the attack 
futile and in all likelihood have prevented the 
Second World War and the situation in which 
we find ourselves today.” 


Could there be a:more damaging accusa- 
tion against two Americans than this charge 
against Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
(now retired, who commanded the Pacific 
Fleet at the time of Pearl Harbor), and 
Lieutenant General Walter C. Short (now 
deceased, who commanded the army forces in 
Hawaii) ? 


More than sixteen years after the event, a 
powerful member of the United States Con- 
gress (publicly and in his official capacity) 
accuses these two Americans with a dereliction 
of duty which cost not only the lives of 4,525 
American servicemen at Pearl Harbor but the 
lives‘of hundreds of thousands of others who 
fell during World War II and even in Korea. 


Surely Kimmel and Short were court- 
martialed and punished for their misdeeds? 


No, Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
were never formally charged with any derelic- 
tion or misbehavior. They were ‘‘censured”’ 
and blamed for what happened at Pearl Har- 
bor and relieved of command; but they were 
not even demoted or discharged from the 
armed services. They were both permitted to 
retire with rank. 


Why? 
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If they had ever been formally charged and Fs 
tried for the ‘‘dereliction” which they were | the 
accused of, their defense would have showy F 
them to be honorable and able American ad 
officers in no way censurable for what hap. ] is g 
pened at Pearl Harbor: they have been made fact 
scapegoats to bear blame which should haye | bor 
rested on Franklin D. Roosevelt and others in | #2 
Washington. deli 
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The Facts 


On June 3, 1958, Admiral Kimmel wrote 
Representative Cannon: 


From your remarks, I have learned for the 
first time the origin of the lie that General} heer 
Short and I were not on speaking terms at the} yh, 
time of the attack. I would like very much 
to know the identity of the individual who 
gave this testimony before a subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee. beca 


In regard to the alleged lack of cooperation 
between General Short and me, your state. 
ment is completely in error. We did consultf Koo 
together frequently. ...The Naval Court of 
Inquiry ... made an exhaustive investigation ff 
and reached the following conclusion: EE 


*‘Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant General} info 
Short were personal friends. They met fre} Hy 


quently, both socially and officially. Theitf 
relations were cordial and cooperative in na k 
every respect”’.... 

a 


With regard to the Japanese messages inter: 
cepted and decoded, exhaustive testimony hos 
before the Naval Court’ of ‘Inquiry and th 
Joint Congressional Committee of Investigz- 
tion shows that none of these decoded mes 
sages received after July 1941 were supplie 
> me and none were supplied to Genera 
Short. 


My book, Admiral Kimmel’s Story, contain 
a collection of documented facts which sup 
port this statement and give the text 0 
important decoded intercepts which wer 
withheld from me and from General Short 
These decoded intercepts were in such detail 
that they made the Japanese intentions clear 
Had they been supplied to the Hawaiian Com 
manders the result of the attack would hav 
been far different, if indeed the attack woull 
ever have been made. 
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I know of no other occasion in our military 
-and history where vital information was denied 
were § the commanders in the field. 


OWn} To make unfounded charges against me 
ican | and General Short to support your argument 
hap- | s grossly unfair and a misrepresentation of 
nade | facts. The success of the attack on Pearl Har- 
have | bor was not the result of inter-service rivalries 
at Pearl Harbor. This success was caused by 
deliberate failure of Washington to give the 
Commanders in Hawaii the information 
available in Washington to which they were 
entitled. This information which was denied 
to the Hawaiian Commanders was supplied 
to the American Commanders in the Philip- 
Vrote | pines and to the British. 


TS in 


r the Since 1945, several scholarly books have 
neral | been written by “revisionist” historians—men 
t the} who want to revise the official history in order 
= to tell what they regard as truth about Pearl 
ee of| Harbor and our entry into World War II, 
because the “‘official”’ history as told by Roose- 
_.. |yvelt historians is a false and distorted record 
ation}, . 
‘tate. designed to protect the reputation of Franklin 
nsult} Roosevelt and the political group he led. 
rt of 
ation} “The truth is that Roosevelt knew when 
and where the Japs would strike. He kept that 
eral} information from our military commanders in 
; fre} Hawaii, because he knew that if Admiral Kim- 
Theit} mel and General Short were alerted they would 
ve ™ make preparation. If the Japs had known their 
attack was anticipated, they would not have 
made it. Roosevelt wanted them to attack 
American territory, because that was. the only 
way he could get America in the war. 
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>plied Roosevelt could not, of course, let the people 
nerd know what he had done. He made a radio 
speech about the day of infaniy, and selected 
stainpone of his own political friends to “‘investi- 
suppigate” and place blame for our unpreparedness. 
xt of The friend was the late Owen Roberts (then 
wert Associate Justice of the Supreme Court). The 
Short} "Roberts Commission” gave Admiral Kimmel 
lel and General Short no opportunity to defend 
Comfithemselves. It exonerated Roosevelt and placed 
havwiall blame on Kimmel and Short. Its findings 
were widely publicized, but war time secrecy 


imposed by the armed forces prohibited Kim- 
mel and Short from answering. 


The Roberts Commission inquiry in 1941 
was the first of eight “official investigations” 
of Pearl Harbor. None has satisfied the ques- 
tions of thoughtful citizens with no political 
axes to grind; but most of the questions have 
now been answered — not only by the 
revisionist historians, but also by military men 
who were directly involved and who have 
subsequently written their own records. Ad- 
miral Kimmel’s Story was published in 1955 
by the Henry Regnery Company. 


Admiral Kimmel says: 


For four years, from 1941 to 1945, the 
administration supporters and gossip peddlers 
had a field day making statements which the 
wall of government war time secrecy pre- 
vented me from answering.... 


Admiral William H. Standley, USN, 
retired, a former Chief of Naval Operations 
and a member of the Roberts Commission. .. . 
wrote: 


“(Admiral Kimmel) was permitted no 
counsel and had no right to ask questions or 
to cross examine witnesses as he would have 
had if he had been made a defendant. Thus 
both Short and Kimmel were denied all of the 
usual rights accorded to American citizens 
appearing before judicial proceedings as inter- 
ested parties.” 

Even communists plotting the overthrow 
of our country are accorded far more legal 


safeguards than. were. granted to me and:Gen- 
eral Short... . 


Admiral Robert A. Theobald commanded 
destroyers of the Pacific Fleet, under Kimmel, 
and was at Pearl Harbor on the day of the 
Japanese attack. 


In April, 1953, Devin-Adair published 
Theobald’s book, The Final Secret of Pearl 
Harbor: The Washington Contribution To 
The Japanese Attack. 


Theobald’s thesis is that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt alone was responsible for the helplessness 
of the Pacific Fleet and the unpreparedness of 
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Kimmel and Short; that Roosevelt had ample 
advance warning of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor; and that he refrained from alerting the 
Hawaiian commanders, because he wanted 
Japan to make the attack. Theobald proves 
that thesis beyond any reasonable doubt. 


William F. Halsey, Fleet Admiral, U. S. 
Navy, wrote a foreword for Admiral Theo- 
bald’s book, saying: 


“At that time (December, 1941) I was one 
of the three senior commanders of the Paciflc 
Fleet, serving under Admiral Kimmel. ... 


“T have always considered Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short to be splendid officers who 
were thrown to the wolves as scapegoats for 
something over which they had no control. 
They had to work with what they were given, 
both in equipment and information. They are 
outstanding military martyrs.” 


From 1941 to 1943, Albert C. Wedemeyer 
(now a retired General) was assigned to the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff and 
was in charge of developing the Victory Pro- 
gram. In 1958, he wrote a volume of his 
memoirs under the title Wedemeyer Reports! 
Here are a few extracts from that book: 


“The fact that Japan’s attack had been 
deliberately provoked was obscured by the 
disaster at Pearl Harbor and by the subse- 
quent loss of the Philippines, where the Amer- 
ican garrison was regarded as expendable by 
an Administration bent on getting us into the 
European, war by, the back door... ._ 


a@as 


“We knew enough about Japanese inten- 
tions in November of 1941 to have forestalled 
any attack upon us, anywhere. It is not too 
fantastic to suppose that we might even have 
stopped the war before it started.... 


*‘When, on December 6, our intercepts told 
us that the Japanese were going to strike 
somewhere the very next day... the Presi- 
dent ...could have gone on the radio and 
broadcast to the wide world that he had irre- 
futable evidence of an immediate Japanese 
intention to strike. This would have alerted 
everybody from Singapore to Pearl Harbor. 
... (and) would have given our men at least 
a fighting chance.” 


He Lied Us Into War 


General Wedemeyer says Roosevelt used ,} mat 
fraudulent fear-strategy to scare the Ameri. 
can people about alleged plans of the nazis t) 
gobble up America. This, Wedemeyer says, 
was “clever conditioning of the minds of 
people to soften the blow of any irrational ac; 
which would precipitate 135 million Ameri. Fle 
cans into the European caldron of death and] 4. 
destruction.” 


Clare Booth Luce put it bluntly: she said} dest 
Roosevelt lied us into World War II. kep 


Pearl Harbor, the American people} kne 
were almost solidly opposed to our interven.} mo' 
tion in another European war. stat: 


In the campaign of 1940, Roosevelt, run. pa 
ning for a third term, made political capitd| ~~ 
of this public sentiment by running on a peace} A 
platform. Again and again and again, Roose} cost 
velt told the people how he hated war anéf in J 
promised that America would not become man 
involved in the European conflict. While mak. 
ing such speeches, he was doing everythin f 
possible to goad Germany into an attack on brok 
America so that we could become involved. | “pu: 


Germany’s acceptance of American viol: 
‘tions of neutrality was a surprising feature o 
the European war, between June, 1940, anf Ji 
December, 1941. American military interven} agai 
tion in Europe in World War I had provelf beca 
decisive, and. Hitler, obyiously. was, not. cout} on-S 
ing a repetition in World War II. a To 


W hile trying to goad Germany into opt gove 
hostilities against us, Roosevelt was also put 
ting pressure on Japan. 


One of the first things he did was to statiog|., 
the Pacific Fleet in Hawaii (in April, 1940)f 
Admiral J. O. Richardson, then commands 
in chief of the fleet, protested, saying the fle 
should be kept on the West Coast of t 
United States, because: 


(1) the ships were inadequately manne 
for war; arm} 
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(2) the Hawaiian area was too exposed 
for fleet training during the existing inter- 
sa, national tensions; 


meri} (3) the fleet defenses against air and sub- 
2S to] marine attacks were far below the required 
standards of strength. 


al act]. Roosevelt further weakened the Pacific 
meri-] Fleet at Pearl Harbor in March, 1941, when 
1 and} he detached three battleships, one aircraft 
carrier, four light cruisers, and eighteen 
> said] destroyers for duty in the Atlantic. Yet, he 
kept insisting that the fleet was out there to 
deter Japanese aggression. To Navy men who 
eopk| knew, it was apparent that Roosevelt had 
rven.| moved the fleet out. from the West. Coast, 
stationed it with inadequate defenses at Pearl 
Harbor, and depleted its strength, not to halt 
‘I the Japanese, but to invite their attack. 


Admiral Richardson’s strong complaints 
-| cost him the command of the Pacific Fleet 
in January, 1941. Admiral Kimmel was the 
man who replaced him. 


As early as 1940, United States experts had 
broken Japan’s highest security code (the 
“purple code’’), and had even devised a ma- 
chine called ‘tthe magic” for deciphering Jap- 
anese coded radio messages. 


Japan’s intense preparations for attack 
against the American fleet at Pearl Harbor 
became obvious to the American government 
-OutlE on- September. 24,-1941, when we intercepted 

a Tokyo dispatch to the Japanese consulate in 
Hawaii, instructing him to keep the Japanese 
) Ope government continuously advised of all details 
» pull concerning the Pacific Fleet ip Pearl Harbor. 


_| The Japanese consulate in Honolulu made 
tatiOf regular reports to Japan, giving the exact loca- 
940} tions of carriers, battleships and cruisers at 
an@ Pearl Harbor and detailing all naval move- 
e fle ments in and out of that base. The American 
f tH sovernment, intercepting all of these reports, 

knew precisely what Japan was doing, but 
ann@itever gave any of this information to the 
army and navy commanders in Hawaii to let 


them know what grave danger their garrison 
was in. 


It was obvious in Washington that a Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor would come 
simultaneously with the final breakdown of 
diplomatic negotiations between Japan and 
the United States. 


On November 26, 1941, Cordell Hull 
handed the Japanese ambassadors in Washing- 
ton an ultimatum which, Hull himself said, 
meant war. On the day that he gave the ulti- 
matum, Hull told the Secretaries of the Army 
and Navy that Japanese relations were now 
in their hands, that diplomacy had gone as 
far as it could go. 


4® November 25, 1941, knowing that an 
ultimatum was going to be given to Japan the 
next day and realizing that nothing but war 
would result from it, Roosevelt called a meet- 
ing of his top advisers — among them, Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 


Here, in part, is Stimson’s testimony as to 
what happened during that meeting. 


“Mr. Hull said that the Japanese were 
poised for the attack—that they might 
attack at any time. The President said that 
the Japanese were notorious for making an 
attack without warning and stated that we 
might be attacked — say, next Monday, for 
example. 


“One problem troubled us very much. If 
you know your enemy is going to strike you, 
it is usually unwise to wait-until he gets the 
jump on you by taking the initiative. In spite 
of the risk involved, however, in letting the 
Japanese fire the first shot, we realized that 
in order to have the full support of the Amer- 
ican people, it was desirable to make sure that 
the Japanese be the ones to do this so that there 
should remain no doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
who was the aggressor.” 


Stimson’s diary for November 25, stated 
this problem succinctly in these words: 


“The question was how we could maneuver 
the Japanese into the position of firing the first 
shot without allowing too much danger to 
ourselves.” 
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N one of this information was given to 
our commanders in Hawaii. 


Onn the afternoon of Saturday, December 
6, 1941, a long, fourteen-part message from 
Tokyo to the Japanese embassy in Washing- 
ton, started coming in. American monitors 
were receiving it and deciphering it as it was 
delivered. The message advised Japanese am- 
bassadors in Washington that the fourteenth 
part of this message would not be transmitted 
from Tokyo until Sunday morning, December 
7, and that it should not be delivered to the 
American government until exactly one P.M., 
Washington time, on Sunday. This obviously 
meant that the Japs were planning a strike 
against American territory at 1:00 P.M., 
Washington time, on Sunday, December 7, 
1941. That happens to be 7:00 A.M., Hono- 
lulu time. 


The first thirteen parts of this Japanese 
secret message were received, deciphered, and 
distributed among American officials by 9:00 
P.M., Saturday, December 6. Washington 
officialdom knew that war was coming to the 
United States the next day. 


The next morning, the day of the attack, | 


Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
got to his office around nine o’clock, but Gen- 
eral Marshall didn’t show up until after eleven. 


Years later, when questioned by a congres- 
sional committee as to where he was on that 
fateful Sunday morning, General Marshall was 
evasive and uncertain. It was afterward estab- 
lished that on Sunday morning, knowing that 
his nation was going to be attacked that day, 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, held himself incommuni- 
cado all morning while taking a horseback ride 
through the Virginia countryside. 


When Marshall did arrive at his office that 
Sunday morning, the final message from the 
Japanese had been received and decoded; and 
it was apparent that a Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor would be made within a matter of 
hours. Time had practically run out on the 
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ill-fated American garrison in Hawaii. But 
even then, as late as 11:30 A.M. in Washing. } Yet, 
ton, a telephone call to Hawaii would have j ove! 
alerted the commanders there that an attack ( 
was coming. 


The call was not made. General Marshall } situ: 
finally sent a message to the army commander J mur 
in Hawaii; but he did not send it by telephone | 196 
or by army, navy, or FBI radio in such a way jRou 
that it would reach Hawaii immediately, He} 1 
sent it by commercial telegraph. It was deliy.] egy 
ered to the commander in Hawaii several hours Ifor s 
after the Japanese attack had come and gone, start 


By the time we were able to recuperate |"! 
from the losses at Pearl Harbor, the Japs were] “I 
so well entrenched throughout the Pacific are; | all 
that dislodging them necessitated the most 
prolonged, savage, and bloody war that Amer. 

rubb 
ican soldiers ever had to endure. 


Then and Now 


Some historians think Roosevelt, realizing rg 


that his New Deal was a disastrous failurefiy ¢ 
wanted to secure a heroic place in history byfby S 
becoming a war-time President. Some feel that} ey 
Roosevelt wanted war merely to satisfy his fiom 
for the dictatorial power which a Presidentfhalte 
can usurp during war-time. Some feel thafRuss 
Roosevelt, surrounded by communists anif ey 
socialists and himself infatuated with thfcons, 
Soviet brand of socialism, wanted to save thwe sl 
Soviet "Union: feel that’ ¥ 
looked upon war as a means of creating a one{y 
world government and of himself becoming. 
the first president of the world. V 


I think all of these motives were involved 
The facts are that Roosevelt wanted war aml 
deliberately created conditions that woul 
bring it in such a way as to make the peophfy 
accept and support it. 


"Phere are fearful similarities between 194! 
and 1961. President Kennedy continuously" 
appeals to the inner convictions of the peopl’ 
by telling them he is resisting communist 
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_ | Yet, his policies are supporting communism all 


over the globe. 


On July 25, 1961, President Kennedy 
spoke to the nation about the dangerous Berlin 
situation and his determination to resist com- 
munism there and elsewhere. On August 28, 
1961, United States Representative Richard L. 
Roudebush (Republican, Indiana) in a report 
to constituents said: 


It seems incredible, but U. S. goods licensed 
for shipment to communist nations jumped a 


|sartling 800% in the 3 weeks following the 


President’s address to the nation on the Berlin 
crisis. 


“During this period, $6,278,566 worth of 
ball bearings, machine parts and other items 
were shipped behind the iron curtain. ... The 


reds also are receiving supplies of synthetic © 
‘Imbber, rail equipment, coal tar products, 


carbon black, pipe, industrial chemicals and 
a host of other materials contributing to a 


military buildup. 


“Members of Congress have sought vainly 
to perceive the Administration’s thinking 
behind these suicidal export licenses granted 
by Commerce Secretary Hodges and condoned 
by Secretary of State Rusk. 


“The only answer we have received comes 
from Rusk, who said that if shipments are 
halted, it might make negotiations with the 


Russians ‘more difficult.’ ... 


“We are confronted with a world-wide 
conspiracy dedicated to our destruction; and 
we should be combatting this menace with all 
the -weapons at-our-command, including eco- 
nomic embargoes. Instead, our Administra- 
ion is feeding the monster.” 


We are feeding the monster everywhere. 


The United States helped install communist 
astro in Cuba in 1959 and has been giving 
im aid (either directly, or indirectly through 
nited Nations agencies) ever since. 


It was under pressure from Betancourt of 
enezuela (widely believed to be a commu- 
ist) that we broke off diplomatic relations 
with the Trujillo regime in the Dominican 
Kepublic, the only determined anti-commu- 
ist regime remaining in the Caribbean area. 


On November 20, 1961, an Associated Press 
dispatch from Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, began with this lead paragraph: 

“Backed by a show of U. S. planes and 
ships, President Joaquin Balaguer’s liberalized 
regime apparently won a power struggle Sun- 
day with rightist forces from the Trujillo 
dynasty.” 

Balaguer is known to be a pro-communist 
Marxian socialist. 


I, the summer of 1961, Cheddi Jagan, 
widely known communist, became President 
of the new nation known as British Guiana. 
The United States financed Jagan’s election 
by arranging for him a loan through the 
World Bank. In the fall of 1961, communist 
Jagan visited the United States, was lavishly 
entertained by our President, and was prom- 
ised direct American aid. 


Ja November, 1961, the United States 
supported the election of U Thant of Burma 
as the acting Secretary General of the United 
Nations. Concerning the selection of U Thant, 
Adlai Stevenson, United States chief represen- 
tative at the UN, said: 


“We finally worked it out in a manner that 
is eminently satisfactory to those of us who 
are trying to preserve the integrity of the 
Charter and of the Secretary-General’s 
Office.” 

U Thant is a Marxian socialist who publicly 
states, that. the United. States is. wrong. to be 
committed to anti-communism, because, U 
Thant says, communism is not an enemy of 
the United States. 


| 1961, President Kennedy publicly re- 
jected the defeatist notion that it is better to 
be red than dead — just as Roosevelt in 1941 
publicly rejected the notion of America going 
to war. 


But in 1961, all of the policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration were directed toward 
appeasing the Soviets so that we could make 
“an accommodation” with them — just as in 
1941, Roosevelt’s policies were leading us into 
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the war which Roosevelt claimed he was trying 
to avoid. 


The infamous Fulbright Memorandum of 
June, 1961 (which President Kennedy has 
defended) says that the people should be pro- 
hibited from developing the notion that we 
must hit the communists with everything we 
have. Fulbright wants a long period of peace- 
ful coexistence which will gradually blend 
into a unified one-world system. 


General Walker was removed from com- 
mand for developing a strong anti-communist 
troop-information program, and effective 
anti-communist materials were forbidden in 
troop training programs. Instead, our soldiers 
are being indoctrinated with the notion that 
we cannot win a nuclear war and that we 
should not be planning and thinking in terms 
of winning, but in terms of getting along with 
communists who, after all, are not really very 
different from us. 


In 1941, Roosevelt rigged a condition 
which made the people accept his war policy. 
In 1961, there are grim indications that the 
Kennedy Administration is rigging a condition 
which will make the people accept his policy 
of surrender. 


Official propaganda is scaring the popula- 
tion into a frenzy of fear about the danger of 
a nuclear attack. The stampede to build bomb- 
shelters is the immediate visible result. But 
while scaring the people about the danger of 
a nuclear attack, the Administration is de- 
emphasizing the development of weapons 


which would defend us against attack. |p 
fact, our State Department in September, 
1961, laid before the UN a disarmament pro. 
posal which would outlaw the development 
of weapons to protect us against nuclear 
attack. 


In addition to this, we are helping the 
communists to establish themselves in the 
Caribbean and in South America. The com. 
munists are thus acquiring protected area 
where they can install missile bases that will 
make us vulnerable to attack. 


W hen the people of the United States are 
finally worked into a state of complete hysteria 
about the danger of missiles with nuclear war. 
heads; and when they finally see the reality of 
communist missile bases so close to our shores 
that every corner of our land is in easy range 
— then the people may feel that they have no 
choice: they will have to accept our govern. 
ment’s progtam of strategic surrender to world 
communism, in the interests of world peace, 
just as Americans in 1941 were maneuvered 
into the position of having to accept Roose. 
velt’s program of war. 


A Decent Congress Is Our Hope 
Thank God that Americans have a chance 


restoration of a free and independent Ameri 
can republic — a Congress opposed to all pro- 
grams which entangle the affairs of Americ 
with other nations. 
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